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On the CHOICE 6f SUBJECTS for TRAGEDY. 
By WILLIAM PRESTON, j?/^; M.R.LA. 



1 PERCEIVE by the tendency of a late queftion, which the Read, Jan. 
Academy has thotight fit to propound, on the fubje^ of German "' ' *^°°' 
literature, that fome among you are not difpofed to bow with 
idolatrous humility before the golden calf of commonly re- 
ceived opinion. I fliall therefore, without further preface, ven- 
ture to lay before the Committee of Polite Literature, whom 
I beg leave to confider as the natural guardians of the in- 
fant tafte and undirected and unfupported genius of this 
country, a few brief and hafty obfervations on a critical re- 
mark, which, as it appears in a literary journal of fome credit 
and refpedability, may pafs unqueftioned by many readers. 
An implicit deference to the arbitrary fentence of felf-ereded 
authority is as incompatible with the interefts of pure tafte 
as it is fubverfive of the fpirit of true religion and true mo- 
rality. 

( A 2 ) Thb 
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The obfervation to which I allude is to this effed. — 
* It has commonly been thought a judicious rule with refpedl 
*' to tragedy, not to borrow the (lory from recent events, 
•* nor has any writer within our recolle<5lion tranrgreffed this 
" law of limitation with impunity. Among other obvious 
" reafons for the rule it may be obfcrvcd, that it converts the 
" ftage from an infirument of amufement into a field of poli- 
•' tical altercation, and tends to intereft the paflions oh the 
" fide of the popular judgment on any paffing event, before 
*' diligent enquiry and cool difcuflion can have determined 
" whether that judgment be confonant to truth." 

I MUST obferve in the outfet that the authors of this re- 
mark, in confidering the flage only as a mere inftrument of 
amufement, feem to think too meanly of its fundlions and 
charadler. Shakejpeare had jufter and higher notions of the 
dignity and importance of the ftage, when he faid, '* Let the 
" players be well ufed, they are the abftra<fl and brief chro- 
" nicies of the time. — Its e^id," fpeaking of the fiage, " both at 
" the firft and now, was and is to hold as 'twere the mirror 
*' up to nature, to fliow virtue her own features, fcorn her 
" own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
" form and prefiure." 

In fadl, thofe who adopt the language and fentiments of 
the remark virhlch I have ftated, feem to depend too much on 

the 
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the green room for their notions of dramatic compofition, and 
to confider rather what is likely to gain the fandion of the 
Lord Chamberlains, or to pafs the ordeal of ftage-repre- 
fentation, than what. is really eftimable in itfelf, or conform- 
able to the true . ends of dramatic poetry, Obvious reafons 
there may be of a prudential nature, and merely perfonal to the 
writers, which may deter the timid and cautious poet, whofe 
thoughts are wholly bent on prefent emolument, from chufing 
fuch fubjtids as he conceives to be pen'culofa plenum opus aka, 
or which he fuppofes may incur the danger of being fmo- 
thered at the threfliold of their paflage into ftage-exiftence by 
the cautious delicacy of a licenfer, laudably awake and fore 
to every thing like an allufion to modern politics, or ex- 
pofed to the refentment and malicious exertions of party, em- 
ployed to procure the condemnation of a play for the poli- 
tical fins of its author. Such prudential motives as thefc 
are not general principles of found criticifm; thefe principles 
can only be drawn from the prevailing charadler and defti- 
nation of dramatic poetry, as they are explained and taught 
by the bell criticks antlent and modern, and as they may be 
traced out in the writings of the great matters of dramatic 
poetry. 

The prefent ftate of the Englrjh ftage feews that the public 
tafte has undergone a great and by no mean^ favourable re- 
volution, 
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volution, and the ephemeral produdlions, which fucceflively 
appear in its prefent hour of degradation, afford melancholy 
proofs that the favourable reception of the public is now no 
longer an unequivocal teft of intrinfic merit The prevailing 
rage for the immoral and extravagant produdions of the German 
fchool puts this affertion paft all difpute. 

There is, indeed, one objedion to the choice of fubjeds 
too bear the prefent time, which has confiderable weight, 
namely; that, in general, fidion mufl be employed for the 
purpofe of fitting fubjeds taken from real life for dramatic 
r«prefentation, and the mind naturally revolts againfl the ufe 
of fidion where the tranfadions are fo recent that the pub- 
He mind is in poffeifion of all their circumftances ; but if the 
events fliould happen in themfelves to be fo grand, fo affed- 
ing, fo full of truly interefting incidents, as to furnifh a tra- 
gic fable fufHciently detailed and diverfified, without the ne- 
ceffity of reforting to invented circumftances of embellifhment 
or intereft, the obferVation, mcredulus odi, no longer applies, 
and our knowledge of the reality of the tranfadion, and the 
newnefs and frefhnefs of the concomitant emotions, which it 
has already excited, will encreafe the intereft and pathos. 

The Greek tragic writers, if their example has any weight, 
were fond of compofing tragedies on political fubjeds. A re- 
ference 
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ference to queftions of national importance, and topics that em- 
ployed the public mind, was confidered as an excellence, and 
the more diredly a play was brought to bear on the prefent 
times, the more happy was the poet efteemed in his choice of 
a fubje£t. The Perfa of JEfcbylus was written by him and 
reprefented at Jtbens no long time after the battle of Salamis^ 
which it celebrates, and at which the author was prefent. The 
Supplices, the Heracllda^ and the Oedipus Coloneus were exprefsly 
written for the purpofe of paying a compliment to the Athenian 
people. The conteft for fovereignty between the Greeks and 
Afiatics was a topic, of which the poets of the former jseople, 
from Homer downwards, never loft fight. Among the tragedies of 
Seneca there is one entitled Offavia, of which the unfortunate 
daughter of Mejfalina and wife of iVirro is the heroine. Sbake- 
fpeare^ who was a ft ranger to the rules of falfe criticifm, and 
confulted only nature and good fenfe, did not find any thing 
in the recent date of a tranfadion which rendered it lefs proper, 
in his opinion, for becoming the fubjedl of dramatic reprefen- 
tation. Many of his moft popular plays are formed on the tranf- 
adions of Englt/b hiftory, particularly the conflids between the 
houfes of Tork and Lancajier^ which were then- frefh in the 
mind of every body. The tragedy of Henry the eighth, in which 
the fovereign of England is a principal perfonage, and the divorce 
and death of his royal confort are introduced, was brought on 

the 
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the ftage very near the time when the events happened, and 
even while the daughter and fucceffor of that monarch was on 
the throne. The lines in the prophetic fpeech of Cranmer^ which 
are meant to convey a compliment to James the Jirfi^ were in- 
ferted after the death of Eli%abetby as appears from the aukward 
manner in which they are introduced and connefted with the 
foregoing and fubfequent lines. In the play of the Midjummer 
Nighfs Dream, there are lines, wHich in the opmion of the com- 
mentators, refer in a particular manner to the politics of the 

day : 

■ 1 fat on a promontory 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath. 
That the rude fea grew civil at her fong, 
And certain ftars (hot madljr from their fphcres 
To hear the fea-maid's mufic.^ &c. &c. 

We find Dtyden adapting the ftory of the cruelties pradifed at 
Amboyna to the ftage, at the time when the Briti/b court had 
determined on a rupture with the United States of Holland. 
Rowci fine play of Tamerlane was exprefsly written with a re- 
ference to the politics of the day, and under the perfonages of 
Tamerlane and the ferocious Turk it is well known, that the 
poet meant to exhibit the portraits of 'Ftilliam the third and 
his ambitious rival and opponent Lewis the fourteenth. Even 

tlie 

• See Dr. Warburton's notes oh the whole paflage. 
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the French ftage, which has ever been confidered as a model 
of guarded propriety, is not jwiihout examples of plays, written 
with a view to modern politics, or, at leaft, with a defign of 
influencing the public opinion. Even the corredt, the decorous 
and modeft Racine has done this, in his tragedy of Efiber^ The 
Mahomet of Voltaire was compofed wit'i a defign of difcrediiing 
fanatical euthuiiafm, and hypocritical impofition, on the part of the 
minifters of religion, and fuperftitious and ferocious bigotry among 
their adherents. Thefe ideas are purfued in the Alzire, and fimi- 
lar topics are difplayed and enforced, by a writer of the prefent 
day, in the Tragedy of Ctirl neuf ou L'Ecole des Rots. 

Recent events and modern politics may be introduced on the 
Stage in three different Manners. — Modern events may be feleded 
as the fubjedls of the Drama — Stories may be taken from ancient 
hiftory and adapted, on the fpur of the occafion, for the exprefspur- 
pofe of prefenting parallels to recent events, or affording allufions 
to modern politics; or, laflly, occafion is taken, to introduce re- 
fledions of that nature in particular paifages : and of 'thefe different 
forms of reference the befl writers ancient and modern, as I have 
faid, afford us examples. 

But the juflification of dramatic fubjeds, which have a political 
afped, does not reft merely on example ; they may be defended on 
principle. I wilP not go fo far as to aflert, with fome critics, 
that the chief end of poetry is to inftrud ; — that Homer, for in- 

VoL. VIII. { B ) ftance, 
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ftance, wrote his //W, on purpofe, to teach mankind the mifchiefs 
of difcord among princes j and his Odyjfey to prove to them the ad- 
vantages of ftaying at home and taking care of their families. — 
If, difmiffing thefe lofty notions of the end of tragedy, we ad- 
mit y^\^ Ariftotle^ that its objed and deftination are only to 
afford that pleafure which refults from fiditions terror and pity — 
Tifv tvno eX£» iiou (pofia Siu f^-if^i^creug- ij^owjv, — in this point of view, 
the recent date of the tranfadions, the freflinefs of the irapref- 
fions they have excited, the confcioufnefs of the reality of the 
incidents, of the diftrefs and calamity of the fuffcrers, for in- 
flance, will encreafe the degree of pity and terror excited by the 
Drama, as well as the curiofity and intereft of the fpedators ; and 
thus will augment the power in the fiage of communicating 
pleafure* 

Yet, though I may be ready to allow, that utility and inftruc- 
tion are not the prime or immediate end of poetry; few will 
deny, that it may and ought to be rendered ufefuL It Teems to be 
a certain narrownefs of mind, which would debafe poetry to the 
humble province, of merely amufing a vacant hour. It feems 
to be the general opinion of critics, that every perfed Drama 
ought to have a particular moral, and that by how much 
the more important and comprehenfive this moral, by fo much 
the greater is its excellence. Now, what aro poHtics, truly 
underftood, but morality enobled and. extended — the raoraHty 

of 
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of communities and ftktes? — The public morality differs from 
the private only in fuperior comprehenfivenefs, utility and 
dignity. The politicaU therefore, is the more excellent moral, 
and the merit of inculcating it is greater, inafmuch as the re- 
formation of a whole people is more important than that of a 
fingle private perfon. In my mind, therefore, wc might as well 
reprobate a dramatic performance for conveying a moral, as 
for bearing an application to modern politics. 

It is faid, that political Dramas '* tend to intereft the pafTions 
on the fide of the popular judgment, on any palling event'* — 
be it fo — if the popular judgment be right, why fhould not the 
paffions be interefted in its favour? and may not the paffions, in 
the hands of a judicious and virtuous writer, become the means 
of redifying the popular judgment? Tiie condud of human 
agents is feldom governed by pure, unimpafTioned, abftraded rea- 
foning; they ad, and are aded on, through the medium of their 
paffions ; and the great care of the moralift and the legiflalor is to 
give a juft and ufeful bias to the paffions of men. We find, 
that even the Chrifiian religion, in its precepts as well as its fanc- 
tions, applies not lefs to the paffions, than to the reafon of men. 
If the ftage can be. made ancillary to the great end of morality, 
it becomes a raoft important inftrument in the hands of govern- 
ment. We find that, among the Jtbenians^ the theatre engaged 
no fmall (hare of the public attention, anxiety and pro- 
tedion ; it was confidercd in the moft important light, and 
even reputed a part of the eftablifhment of the ftate. The 

( B 2 ) French 
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French government, fince the revolution, has fhown an equal 
care of the theatre. The ilage is one among various ave- 
nues to the public mind ; and on the fame principles on which 
the Stage is interdidted from meddling with modern politics, the 
Prefs, in general, might be prohibited from entertaining fuch 
topics; fincc their difcnffion may tend to intereft the pallions 
on the fide of the popular judgment on any pafling event. The 
genius of a free government requires, that every mode and form 
of addrefling the public feelings, and enlightening the public 
mind, fhould not only be permitted, but encouraged ; provided 
they confine themfelves within the bounds of decorum and mo- 
deration. Indeed where an arbitrary defpoti/m prevails, where the 
government is every thing, the people nothing, there popular 
opinion has no weight or place, and popular feeling muft be 
extinguifhcd. In fuch a llatc of focicty, the ftagc muft indeed 
forbear to glance at tiie politics of the day, and content itfelf 
with being a mere inftrument of amufement. 

What I have hitherto faid applies peculiarly to Tragedy, but 
the fame rcafoning will hold good with regard to the choice of 
modern incidents and charaders from real life, as fubjeds of 
difpiay for the comic Mufe. Tradition informs us, that fuch has 
been the pradice of the beft writers for the comic flage ; and 
it is obvious, that the pleafure refulting from the drama will be 
heightened by our knowledge of the perfonages defignated, and 
the confcioufnefs that the portraits which it exhibits are not 

only 
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only well painted, but alfo juft likeneflcs. We experience an 
additional and peculiar pleafurc, refulting from our comparifon 
of the copy with the original, while we trace out the features 
of refemblance. It may be faid, that fuch a defignation of per- 
fons will give pain to the individuals, who are fingled out and 
expofed to public notice ; — I reply, that in moft cafes it is fo 
much the better — it is not often practicable to make the vir- 
tuous and the refpccSlable ridiculous — people can only become 
the obje£l of contempt and laughter through their own follies, 
extravagancies and vices — the foolirti and the vicious invite and 
deferve correlation ; and the comic Mufc is in her right place 
and fun6lion, when flie inflids it with the rod of fitirc. She 
is then affifting the magiftrate in the reformation of the public 
morals, by the chaftifement of offenders againft virtue, good 
order and decorum. 



